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Upholstery. Upholstered furniture depends largely for its
real worth upon its inner construction. Two easy chairs that
look exactly alike may actually be so different in the quality of
inside materials and workmanship that one is worth five times as
much as the other. The purchaser has to depend upon the in-
tegrity of both the manufacturer and the retailer when he buys
upholstered furniture.

An article of upholstered furniture consists of five important
parts: frame, seat, springs, filling, and fabric. The -frames of up-
holstered furniture are usually made of ash, birch, chestnut, or
hard maple. These woods are strong and take glue and finish
well. Gum and pine are somewhat less desirable and are less ex-
pensive. The base for the springs may be of textile webbing, steel
webbing, or wooden slats. All are satisfactory if they are strong
and placed so that springs can make the seat comfortable. The
coiled springs are made of enameled high-tempered steel wire.
They are fastened together, and to the webbing, and to the frame,
with strong hemp twine. A layer of burlap or canvas is placed
over the springs. The stuffing is placed over this, and it in turn
may be covered with a pad that makes a smooth surface for the
lining and covering material. Loose cushions are used on much
of the seating furniture of today.

Synthetic materials are now generally used for cushioning fur-
niture. Rubber foam and lighter weight foams and such mate-
rials as dacron fluff are desirable because they are comfortable,
non-crushable, and durable. Animal materials are no longer used
very much for stuffing: horse hair, cattle hair, and hog hair may
be used in some inexpensive furniture. Down, which is the soft
plumage next to the skin of birds and fowls, is a costly stuffing
that is desirable except that the cushions must be fluffed up after
they have been used. Vegetable materials for stuffing include
kapok and cotton and a few other minor fibers. Excelsior which
is shredded wood is used an some cheap furniture.

Unscrupulous manufacturers have been accused of using paper,
carpets, and old mattresses as stuffing for new furniture, some-
times without fumigating them. Some states require a label of
guarantee as to the kind of stuffing put in upholstered furniture
and mattresses, but, even so, regulation is difficult.

Upholstery fabrics are considered on page 294 and slipcovers
on pages 295 and 296.